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BEHIND THE SCENES AT 
WESTERN UNION 


Just pressing a button in the new telegraph centers today 
speeds messages through “non-stop” to destination offices 
GEORGE OSLIN 


ET’S take a peep behind the scenes and 
see what happens when the boss says, 
“Take a telegram!” Telegrams by 

their very nature require prompt handling, 
particularly those calling for a reply, so 
they should be transcribed immediately. 

Telegrams may go from your office to 
Western Union in as many as five different 
ways. Your office may be one of the many 
thousands equipped with a teleprinter over 
which telegrams are sent by direct wire to 
and from the main Western Union office 
in your city. Perhaps you use a call box 
to summon a messenger from the nearest 
telegraph office, or you may send your own 
office boy to the near-by Western Union 
office to “file” the message. 

If you telephone your telegrams to West- 
ern Union, recording operators equipped 
with headsets and typewriters take down 
the message. Another method being used 
in more and more offices is “Telefax,” the 
Western Union facsimile machine which 
flashes pictorial reproductions of messages 
between a firm's office and the main tele- 
graph office. 


Most messages you send go to a main 
telegraph center on their way to their final 
destinations. Messages arriving at many 
such centers are sorted by routing clerks and 
carried by girls on roller skates to the 
operators, who use typewriter-like key- 
boards to transmit the telegrams to their 
destination cities. 

Now the era of push-button telegraphy 
has arrived and a new type of operation is 
being inaugurated in the main telegraph 
centers. By merely pressing a push button 


at one of Western Union's new ultra-mod- 
ern telegraph centers, a telegram is flashed 
automatically to its destination in any part 
of the country. 

Each message is typed only once, at the 
point of origin. It goes from there by wire 
to the push-button center serving that area, 
where a telegraph device known as a 
printer-perforator simultaneously prints the 
message and punches combinations of holes 
in a paper tape. A clerk reads the destina- 
tion in the tape as the message begins to 
arrive, and presses a button marked with 
the appropriate destination. That is all that 
is necessary ! 

The pressing of the button causes the 
perforated tape to run through an auto- 
matic tfansmitter which flashes the electri- 
cal signals indicated by the holes in the 
tape to the destination, where the signals 
are automatically received in printed form 
ready for delivery by wire to a business 
office with a teleprinter, or by the familiar 
Western Union messenger. 


YOUR telegrams may travel over ordi- 
nary wires or over a radio-beam system. 
Radio-beam networks soon will replace 
many of the familiar trunk pole lines and 
hundreds of thousands of miles of wire be- 
tween main telegraph centers. The signals 
will flash automatically and instantaneously 
between unattended towers thirty to fifty 
miles apart which will connect major cities. 

By stacking “carrier systems” on a radio 
beam, more than 2,000 telegrams may be 
sent simultaneously in both directions, thus 
providing a vast increase in the number of 
circuits available for the handling of tele- 
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Photo courtesy Western Union 


By merely pressing a button, this switching clerk is auto- 
matically flashing a telegram to its destination, from the 


new 


graphic traffic. Musical tones or frequencies 


of increasing the capacity of a telegraph 
wire or radio beam. A number of dgfferent 
tones or frequencies are sent over the wire 
or beam, and a telegrams is 
transmitted by a group of operators on each 
frequency. T 


are employed in a carrier system as a means 


stream of 


The messages are received on 
telegraph printers tuned to the same fre- 
quency, just as a radio set in your home is 


tuned to receive a program from a broad- 
casting station. 


ry. " . 
PHE day is also coming when you will 
be able to transmit your telegrams by drop- 
ping them into a slot just as simply as let- 
The Tele- 
fax, which makes this possible, automati 
cally wraps the message around a revolving 
cylinder (be it a handwritten or typewritten 
telegram, a drawing, or a 
and transmits it directly 
over the wire or radio beam to a distant re- 
ceiving arrives as a 
facsimile copy of the sender’s message. 
The Telefax eventually will be placed 


ters are dropped into a mailbox 


diagram, a 
maze of figures). 


machine, where it 


$2,000,000 


Western Union center at Philadelphia 


misiness OMces, ofmMece 


in many | building lob- 


bies, hotel lobbies, and railroad stations. It 
already is being used by several large air- 
lines and railroads, as well as by a numbet 
if private business offices. 


BEHIND the scenes in the telegraph in- 
dustry is a large corps of trained workers 
who handle the great volume of telegrams 
with lightning speed and efficiency. By 
utilizing the most modern 
developments in the science of communica- 
tions, the telegraph industry is steadily 
improving its service. 

People skilled in handling business cor- 
respondence are an asset to any company. 


By preparing telegrams correctly, they also 


inventions and 





a 


make it easier for the telegraph company 
to do a good job. In sending a telegram. 
that 
ind punctuation are typed accurately, but 

that they estimate the time differential at 
destination correctly and select the proper 

service. It pays to know you 
telegraph services and take full advantage t 
of all the facilities available. 


they should be sure not only figures 


class of 
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The Backspacer—the Most Useful 
Gadget on the Typewriter! 


ALAN (C., 
Assistant 


LLOYD 
Editor 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


HE INVENTOR of the 


key deserves a decoration fot 


backspace 


giving 


us t most useful attachment on a 
typewritel 
lls is Just one man’s opinion, of course 
Some typists will disagree. They will say 
that the tabulator arrangement is more 
ssential, or perhaps that the variable line 
spacer is more useful. One friend of mine 
says that tl ribbon-control adjustment 
that makes 1 poss ble for him to se the 
two colors of a twin-hue typewriter ribbor 
s his breadwinn In the last analysis 
the kind of typing one does pr ably con- 
trols his vote; but, for general office and 
personal typing, I think the backspace key 
is the gem the keyboard. 


L OOK WHAT the backspac can do 
r you: It can hide mistakes. It can sin 
y a hundred and one typing tasks. It 
, TY | 
il IOV t i wMATANCE ) i’ \\ K 
_ _ , . : . 
‘lost muracul s ail, it Ca eliminate 
thmetic (This last icc nplishment 
' m4) } . } yahle 
) nakes t MACKS PACe Suc i ValuaDbic 
idget that we giit t ut a p gold 
i m1 1t.) 
lrue, the typist must know when, where, 
nad ] nce the } >! “er H ’ 
1d how to use the backspace e must 


snow when to use “one for one” 


bac k- 


pacing and whet “one for two” back- 


4 
a 


spacing. He must know how much pres- 
sure to use. He must know—but wait; it 
is the purpose of this article to tell you 


POINT ONE: 


( 


ll the things a typist ought to know about 
backspace key \nd when you've fin- 


shed reading it, you will agree that the 
the handiest gadget on the 


9 ° 
MaCKSPAacer 1s 


ichine ! 


The backspace key re- 
juires coddling. You cannot simply jab a 


mack pace key and expect it to stand for 
ih treatment indefinitely. It is very 
nsitive. If you continue, week after 
veek, to strike it hard and mash it down 
is far as it will go, it will shortly get its 
VEN Sometimes it will quietly rock 


the carriage back and forth at one point 
without actually making the carriage move 
back for you, or sometimes it will yank 
the carriage back two spaces at a time. 
You'll never know whether it is working 
or not. 


QN the other hand. if 


you tickle the 
backspace key too lightly, it 


doesn't pitch 

here is a happy 

between pressing the 
t 


in and work for you 
medium somewhere 


backspacer too he ivily and too ligh y. 


Every machine, depending upon its age 


and the treatment given the backspace key 
by other operators, will vary. Accordingly, 
an experienced 
es when he shiits to a different 
typewriter is to experiment and practice 


develop the 


Develop the right stroking technique 
both with the nearest little finger and the 
nearest thumb S backspace keys 
a int vy cit of t ke yboar 1, others 


ire in the upper right. You use the little 


finger, you see, for on-the-spot backups, as 
when backing up to strike over a light 
letter; and you use the thumb for heavy- 


tions, such as crowd- 
ind centering a title. 


duty backspacing oper 
ing letters together 
Practice both w iVs. 

POINT TWO: The backspace key is a 
real pal when it hiding 
errors \ typist whose 

for him to be 
rattles 
his words in spurts. As a result, his errors 
kinds : 
order, for ex- 
extra letter (ordder for 
htly that 
it won't print on the carbon copy. These are 


| : - . 
b ickspacel shines 


comes to your 
speed is enough 
a professional office worker 
his keys at a fast clip. He ripples 
are frequently one of these three 
omitting a letter (ordr for 
ample), inserting an 
order), or striking a letter so lig 
the errors where th 

Illustration 1: Light Letters. In the case 
of the light letter, the typist simply flicks 
his little finger, backspaces to the position 


of the light letter, and strikes that key 





ae oe es 


saan — 


eae OL + 


EEE, TST 
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| Your or er is in the proc ss 
Your order is in the process 
Your order is in the process 





2 Your ordr is in th process 


Your is in rocess 
Your da isin h rocess 
Your od isinth rocess 


Your odris inth process 
Your adr is in the process 
Your arder is in the process 


~ ry 4 ad - & . 

lel he Lo] = - | J 
| ’ - J . ‘ 

S Mi ~ ~ = ~ c 





3 Your ordder is in thee process 
Your is in process 
Your a isin h process 

Your o 4 isin th process 


Your o 4d r is in the process 
Your ord r is in the process 
Your order is in the process 











ILLUSTRATION 1: When inserting omitted 
letters, do not make them darker than the printing 
on the rest of the page. 


ILLUSTRATION 2: When letters have been 
omitted and no spaces left, the extra letters can be 
inserted by crowding. 


ILLUSTRATION 3: When too many letters 
have been typed, the word can be spread to con- 
ceal the original error. 


again. He must do it lightly, however, so 
that he does not make that character darker 
than the print on the rest of the page. 

Sut the cases of the omitted and inserted 
letters call for squeezing or spreading, and 
here is where thumb control of the back- 
spacer pays dividends. 

Illustration 2: Crowding. An experienced 
typist can squeeze together the letters of a 
word so neatly that it takes an expert to 
detect the correction. If you omit a letter 
and need to squeeze it in, erase a span of 
four-letter spaces. Then insert the middle 
letter in the center of the open space, using 
your thumb on the backspace key to hold 
the carriage halfway between two regular 
spaces—the backspace key will be depressed 
only about half the way down. In the 
illustration, notice that the letter d is placed 
halfway between the original r and d. Next, 
insert the first letter just the merest frac- 
tion of a space to the left of its original 
space (note how the o is just a tiny bit to 
the left of the original 0) and the last let- 
ter a trifle to the right of its original space 
(note how the last r is just a tiny bit to 
the right of the original r). Finally, in- 
sert the second and fourth letters where 
they belong, among the other letters. 

Each time you have to place a letter to 
the left or right of its natural position, you 
use the thumb-controlled backspacer to hold 
the carriage at the irregular spacing interval 
long enough for you to strike the letter. 
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Illustration 3: Spreading. An expert 
typist can spread letters, too, so that it is 
hard to tell that the word was once typed 
with an extra letter in it. The procedure 
is much like that of squeezing except that 
the position of the two outside letters will 
be just a little bit inside, instead of outside, 
their original position. Otherwise the pro- 
cedure is the same—erase ; insert the middle 
character; insert the first and last char- 
acters, just a little inside their original 
position; insert the second and fourth let- 
ters last—and the technique of using the 
thumb to partially depress the backspace 
key is the same 

Two special tips: (1) Whenever the 
word includes an i or an /, allow less space 
for them, because they are such narrow 
letters; similarly, allow more space for 
an m or a w. (2) If you have any doubt 
as to whether you are estimating the new 
position correctly, switch your ribbon- 
control lever to “stencil,” and strike the 
key lightly; a mere shadow will appear on 
the paper, and from it you can judge 
whether to depress the backspacer more 
or less. 

Suggestion: Make a copy of the first and 
last lines of Illustrations 2 and 3. See if 
you can make your corrections like those 
of an expert—the error hard to detect. 
POINT THREE: The backspace key is 
a great aid in alignment 
evenly 


making lines end 
There are many cases where you 
want to make a line end at a preselected 
point. 

Illustration 4. If you set your machine at 
60 on the scale and: type the letter a, the 
carriage moves to 61 as soon as the type 
bar springs back from the paper. If you 
wanted to type over that letter, you would 
have to back up once. What point are you 
backing up from? From 61, of course. In 
other words, if you want to make a one- 
letter word end at 60 on the scale, you 
back up once from 61. If you want to make 
a two-letter word end at 60, you back up 
twice from 61. To make a five-letter word 
like sands end at 60, you would back up 5 
times from 61. Moral: To make a word 
end where you want it to, set the carriage 
at one space past that point and then back 
up once for each letter in the word. The 


things to remember are twofold: first, that 
you back up from a point one space beyond 
where you want your word to end; second, 
that you back up once for each letter in 
the word. 


Lg ne thee le arate 





HE G 
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awe we Wav 


ALL 
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Illustration 5. Thus, in Illustration 5, to 
make the date align with the word you, 
you note that the word you ends in the 74th 
space; this means that you would set the 
carriage at 75 on the scale before back- 
spacing. Then, when you backspace, you 
back up once for every letter and every 
space that the date line will occupy. 

When you get to the bottom of a letter, 
you frequently have occasion to use this 
technique of one-for-one backspacing. You 
know that the company name, no matter 
how long it is, should not extend beyond 
the right margin of the body of the letter. 
Where should it and the blocked-above-it 
complimentary closing begin? An _ easy 
answer—set your carriage at one point 
beyond the right margin (therefore, at 75 
in this illustration) and back up once 
for each letter and space in the company 
name—22 times in this example—to reach 
the exact starting point for both the com- 
plimentary closing and the company name. 
Slick, isn’t it! 

Suggestion: Type the five words in Illus- 
tration 4 and make them end at exactly 25 
on the scale. (Where will you backspace 
from? 26? Right!) 

Then, to make sure you can use this 
tricky one-for-one backspacing technique, 
type the second and third lines of Illustra- 
tion 5, and see if you can type the date line 
and the company name so that they will 
come out exactly even with the word you. 


POINT FOUR: The uses of the handy 
backspacer described above are interesting 
and worth practicing, but the most fre- 
quently: valuable use of the backspace key 
is in centering. There are several other 
ways of centering, too; but the best one is 
this one which uses the backspace key, 
known as the “backspace-centering method.” 

In backspace centering, you set the car- 
riage so that its pointer is at the middle 
of the paper; then you back up once for 
each two spaces you need for what you 
are going to type. If you need to center 
a word with 8 letters in it, like expenses 
(or two words that will take 8 spaces, like 
Date Due), you simply back up 4 times 
from the center. If you must center a 
word with 10 letters in it, like California, 
you back up 5 times from the center. You 
see, when you backspace from the center 
half as many strokes as you will type, your 
letters will fall half on one side of the center 
and half on the other side. Easy, isn’t it? 
Simply back up half enough. 
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Illustration 6, As a matter of fact, it is 
even easier than it seems, because you don't 
even have to know how many spaces you 
need. All you need to do is set the carriage 
at the centering point and backspace once 
for cach pair of spaces that your centered 
line will occupy. For example, to center 
Thanksgiving, you set the carriage at the 
middle of the paper and back up once for 
each pair of letters as you name them. 

“Th,” you say as you backspace once 
for that pair of letters; “an,” as you back- 
space again; “ks,” as you back up a third 
time; “gi,” as you backspace a fourth time; 
“vi,” as you backspace the fifth time; and 
“ng.” as. you backspace for the last time. 
Zing, you are ready to type—and you still 
don't know, or care, how many letters there 
are in the word. (Continued on page 118) 
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5 November 9, 1947, 
‘ 


and so it is our hope that you 
shipment at once. 


Very truly yours, 


GENERAL SUPPLY COMPANY: 








6 The Thankegiivi ng Meeting 


Qt 
THE GREGG ‘WRITER CLUB . 
will be hel@ in Room 216 
at 3:15 p.m. 
November 19, 1947 


MMI TITATIVE HUET 
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7 \ MAILINGLIST 
! 7 
: Name ‘ it Address 
}.—_.} aceress 


‘ 7 
1507 Alton Road 
162 Main Street 
1615 Mead Lane 


' es 

Bill Trusell 
John Aaron 
Ruth Harrow 











ILLUSTRATION 4: To make a column of 
words end exactly at 60, back up from 61 once 
for each letter in the words. 

ILLUSTRATION 5: To make the date and 
company name end even with the word “you” 
(therejore at 74 on the scale), back up from 75 
once for each letter in those lines. 

ILLUSTRATION 6: When using the backspace- 
centering method, you can center any length of 
line without counting the number of letters. 

ILLUSTRATION 7: When using the backspace- 
centering method, it is just as easy to center a 
heading on a column as it is to center a title in 
the middle of a page. 








ST, ea a 


a 


to center the first line of Illustra 
The Thanksgiving Meeting, 
backspace from the center once for each 
pair of letters (or letters and spaces—the 
spaces between words take as much room 


tion 6, you 


as letters, you know) that you name: 
“Th. . .€ space. . .Th. . .an. . .ks. . .gi. . 
vi, . .ng. . space M. . .ee. . ti. . .ng.” 


By using this backspace-tentering, 
for-two method, you can center any 
of a line that will fit across your 
and without requiring you to 
many letters there are in it. 


me- 
length 
paper 


how 


count 


(Note: Sometimes your word or line will end 
with a sing stroke left over. If you were cen 
tering t w 1 rice, f xample, y vould 

5 ’ wit t é tt over 
ha ens j not back T the extr 
k y f whole s of letters or 





Illustration 7. Most typists use t 
space-centering 
faster tl 


too, because it is the 


he back- 
method because it is so much 
ian other methods. Many use it, 
he handiest method—it 





enables you to center anything at any point 
In Illustration 7, for example, you know 
already how to center the title Wailing List 


by backspace-centering from the center of 
the page. Well, you can use the same tech- 


nique to center the 


: 
headings over 


the col- 
umns. To center the word Name above 
the first column, set the carriage at the 
middle of the column (at the letter r in 


t 
ue L 
Bill Trusell’s name) and backspace as you 


say, “Na. me.” Similarly, to center 
Address above the second column, set th 
carriage at the middle of the column (at 
the ¢ in Alton) and backspace as you say, 


a a a. i 


d. final s 
In other words, 


any time you have any 
heading to be centered, find where the mid- 
dle of the heading should be and use that 
point as a center from which to backspace 
by the one-for-two method. 

Suggestion: Make a copy of Illustrations 
6 and 7 to practice the backspace-centering 
method. As do this 


(dropping the 


you build-your-own 
skill routine, especially on Illustration 6. 
first use a full-size sheet of paper (8% 


by 11 inches); then do the same exercise 
on odd-sized papers—a half sheet, side- 
wise; a 3-by-5 card; a quarter sheet. All 
you have to know is the exact center 
(which you can find quickly by folding 
the paper or card without creasing it) 
and then use the backspacing method from 
the center point 

{[Mr. Lloyd’s discussion 
tinues next month with 


the backspacer con- 
an article of exceptional 


of 


value on Point Five: using the backspacer instead 
of arithmetic and diagrams in planning tabulation 
Editor) 


problems. Don't miss it! 
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How’s Your Sense of + 


Direction? 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


east, south and west—that's 





ORTH, 
the way the compass points in the fol q 


lowing quiz. 


To find your way, just study 


the definitions, then complete each word or 


phrase as 


indicated. 


You get four points for each: right an- 


swer., 


DEFINITION 


l. 


5 


a 


5 


4 


10 


tv 


at 


18. 
19. 
20. 


>- 
5 


A northern state 


(See page 130 for the 


Correct Answers) 


Worp Reguire! 


A Yankee NORTH ---<- 


Famous camera maker EAST --- 
English seaport SOUTH - --- -- 
Seat of U. S. Military 
Academy WEST ----- 
Southern State NORTH - - - ----- 
\ masonic order EAST --- ---- 
Dixie SOUTH - - -- 
Pegler’s first name WEST --- -- 
\ kind of apple NORTH --- --- 
Famous dramatized 
novel of Mrs. Henry 
W ood EAST ----- 
Left-handed ball play- 
et SOUTH --- 
Cuba, Haiti, etc. WEST ------ 
Polaris NORTH ---- 
Christian holiday — EAST -- 
Constellation below 


the equator SOUTH --- ----- 
Well-known telegraph 

company WEST--- ----- 
Famous British news- 

paper publisher NORTH ------ 
Asian islands EAST ------ 
Famous English poet SOUTH -- 
Fashionable part of 

London WEST --- 


district of 


EAST --- 
NORTH 
SOUTH 


Pooret 


Le nd n 


lop of the earth 


Famous London 
church 


An Arctic travel 
roure 
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| PM IN BUSINESS FOR MYSELF 


A successful public stenographer tells you, out of her 
own experience, how to embark in business for yourself 


' . CELIA TOWNE 


(Concluded from the October issue) 


OW that we’ve got you set up in 4. When is the finished job to be delivered? { 
. ; . A ; When will the completed draft be delivered to ’ 
; business in a_ desirable location, aie’ 
amply qualified and equipped, with  §. Chat with the prospect long enough to get 
sufficient capital, and have put on an ad- a “hunch” as to his standing and ability to pay. 
vertising campaign, let’s examine the way ’ ; 
you conduct your business day by day. AS to rates, they vary from city to city, 
Keep regular ofhce hours and see to it and you must investigate this in your own 
that your telephone is “covered” at all city through the friendship of people al- 
times; if you're not able to answer it your- Teady in the business. Drop in on all of 
seli. at home in the evening, make ar- them to get acquainted—but don't take 
rangements with a commercial telephone- UP a moment of their time when they're 
wnswering service to accept vour calls. and busy! Say, even before introducing your- 
Rees . ate" Ge dit>, , : oo Ar ej , adline? 
keep them informed of your whereabouts self, “Are you working on a deadline! 
it all times. When business is slack, it If you are, I'll come back another time.” 
ld breal » hear . . That touch of courtesy will set you hig! ; 
would break your heart to know an at- t touch Ol \ . set yo gt 
y torney had phoned you at 9:30 last eve- in their eyes. 
ning to see if you could do a $100 job for You'll find most established public 
him tomorrow and had given it to some- Stenographers friendly and glad to be f 
one else because he couldn't reach you. helpful to the newcomer to the business. 
Mavbe he’s going to be a steady customer Personally, I have never found a single i 
f hers and give her $2000 worth of busi- established public steno to be other than 
ness every vear for the next twenty vears Cncouraging, friendly, and helpful. Nor 
—no, you will never hear from him about did one ever “cut my throat” in a business i 
ing missed vou! way. This, I attribute to the fact that I 
took pains to make clear to each at the 
WHEN a customer calls, get all the in- outset of our relations that I intended to 
formation about the job before either ac- be scrupulous myself in fair dealing with 


cepting the assignment or quoting rates, them. 
I've heard of quite a few girls losing : ‘ : 
JUST as an item of interest, in Wash- 
ington I used this price scale as a rough 
guide. (These rates are for pica type; 
increase them by 20 per cent for elite type.) 


business because they accepted without in- 
vestigating and later found themselves in 
a “mess.” You must inquire: 


1. How long is it? Single or double-spaced 
pages? Lezal or letter size? Handwritten or Typing from copy: 
‘ | » 1, « 3 . © 
typed Pica or elite type ; Original, letter-size page, single space 50¢ 
You must know not only about the iength of Original, letter-size page, double space 40¢ 
the draft in the form in which it is to be given Original, legal-size sheet, single space 6v¢ 
u, but als the form in which it is to be Original, legal-size sheet, double space 50¢ 
delivered, if you are to quote rates intelligently Carbon copies, 10¢ apiece per page. (If you 
and keep out of trouble. Once, I quoted a man have an original and six carbons, you make 
50 cents a page for a 25-page job, only to dis- $1.10 a page! You can - that if hg had 40 
. yages ¢ ay ro ‘an make mone in this - 
cover his draft was on both sides of the paper, page: a day, you ca a y s busi 
: : “ ness!) 
sO my estimate paid me only half what I should 
have tten! Dictation: 
Don't hesitate to refuse to quote rates over Daytime dictation, your office, per hour $2.00 
the phone, and insist on the customer's bring Daytime dictation, client’s office, per 
ng the job in for you to examine, to avoid hour (cab fare not included) $2.50 
getting “stuck”’ if his description is not clear Evenings and Sundays Charge $3.01 to 
enough—often, it isn’t! $6 a om Sone, Saene 2 + not _ 
: ; . . > lave Oo eave your <« ce, Mteness wur, dite ‘ 
. At y tabulations 1 it Is it technical ficulty of work, your reluctance or willingness 
, _ ign languages ; to accept the assignment client's ability to pay, 
7 low 1 any Cope d es he need ? urgency of Ww rk to chent etc 
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IN general, I would say: Charge more 
or less, depending on how convenient it 
is for you to fit the job in with your other 
assignments, how difficult or technical the 
work is, how badly the clients need their 
work done, the amount of time your client 
allows you for the job, the client's ability 
to pay, how much business you antici- 
pate from the client, etc. Obviously, if a 
man is an attorney able to give you a 
steady flow of business that might total 
$2,000 or $3,000 a year, it pays you to 
“shade” your rates to him a little! Al- 
ways charge extra for rush work. 


Now, let me tell you something very 
solemn about ethics in your business. 

First, there are your obligations to your 
client : 

Never jeopardize a client’s business by 
accepting a job you haven't realiy got 
time to do justice to, along with your 
other assignments, or that you don’t know 
how to do. Most beginners lose a_ few 
clients through being overambitious _be- 
fore they learn this lesson. The old-timers 
are more wary. Turn down all assign- 
ments if the assignments already on hand 
really have tied you up hard and _ fast. 

Never, never, NEVER fail to meet a 
deadline, even if 
you have to 
work all night 
to make it. 
Neither sickness 
nor equipment 
out of order is 
an excuse. 
There is no ex- 
cuse in this busi- 
ness. In your 
clients’ minds, 
you aren't sup- 
posed to be 
hampered by the 
limitations of 
ordinary human 
beings—you are a miracle worker; and 
it's up to you to put the brakes on 
in the begining in estimating the length 
of time required. I once had a man ask 
me to give him 18 original copies of a 
single-spaced legal page with practically 
no margins, in 45 minutes, so he could 
catch a train—that will give you a rough 
sample of what some clients will ask you 
to do! Needless to say, I suggested that 
he settle for. carbons. Made two “runs” 
of the page, and he made his train. 





A one-man method of comparing typed copy 
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AT the start, be conservative in estimating 
how long it will take you to complete a 
given job and form the habit of  esti- 
mating exactly the length of time a job 
will take you. Remember to make al- 
lowance for unfamiliarity with the man’s 
handwriting and with his terminology, and 
for the “stickers” and “puzzlers” that de- 
velop in the course of most jobs. The 
client doesn’t have to be reasonable in 
estimating deadlines; it is your business 
to tell him what is physically impossible. 
You must learn to organize and. sched- 
ule your time very exactly. See that you 
have sufficient stationery on hand for a 
job you accept. Form the habit in taking 
dictation of circling doubtful passages; 
dictator, flash 
through your notes and ask him all the 
questions that need asking. In this busi- 
ness, you probably won't see him or be 
able to reach him again until it’s time to 
deliver the transcript by appointment! 


before you leave your 


Do your most scrupulously careful and 
“fussy” work on every job you take. 
Learn to erase invisibly. Retype any page 
with a flaw. You're paid more than a 
salaried steno—and the client expects you 
to do better work on his unfamiliar stuff 
than his own secretary 
would! He'll find plen- 
ty of your competitors 
who do take these “ex- 
tra” pains if you don't! 
Read and check every 
page before you deliver 
it—if you value your 
business income ! 

The illustra- 
tion shows an easy 
way to “compare” 
typed material, proof- 
ing it exactly without 
taking another per- 
son’s time to check it 
with you aloud. 

It’s discouraging to the good customer 
to find the word “diversion” turned into 
“the virgins” and “The parent said to the 
child,” turned to “The parrot said to the 
child.” (Both these boners really hap- 
pened !) 


ONCE, my father, who is in public 
health work, sent out a rush schedule of 
a meeting for a public stenographer to 
Mimeograph for him. The meeting was in 
August, and Father himself had drawn 





HE 
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on the stencil, with a stylus, a picture of 
a fan blowing a cool breeze and had 
ordered it reproduced on a cool green 
paper. A psychiatrist, Dr. Alice V. Keli- 
her, was to speak in a small ballroom of 
the Hotel Syracuse, the program an- 
nouncement set forth the details, together 
with biographical data about Dr. Keliher. 
To Father's utter astonishment, the pro- 
gram came back on 
the green paper de- 
scribing a meeting “in . <— 
a small bedroom of \ 
the Hotel Syracuse,” 
and setting out “Bio- 
logical Facts about 
Dr. Keliher” ! ! ! 
Well, I hardly need 
savy that public steno 
did the job over again 
at her own expense, a 
thousand copies of it! 
Her explanation was 
that she had not been 
feeling well and so had 
not troubled to proof 
the matter she typed 
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CRUCIAL in your professional career is 
your punctilious observance of business 
ethics with other public stenographers in 
your community : 

Charge the rates already established by 
other public stenographers. Never under- 
cut another public stenographer. You only 
cheapen your own reputation with clients, 
attract a poor-class clientele by doing so, 

and incur the 

enmity of your 
I colleagues by 

“rate - cutting.” 
Don’t ever be 
guilty! 

Some clients, 
it does not pay 
to accept. For 
example, I had 
a man who took 
up half an hour 
of my time ex- 
plaining what he 
wanted me to do 
on a $2.70 job. 
He phoned sev- 
eral times dur- 





on the stencil from the 


ing the day 





draft copy. 





about the job, 








The moral, gentle 





reader, I leave to you! 


APROPOS of rela- 
tions with customers, 
people sometimes ask 
me, “Do you go to hotel rooms to take 
dictation?” The answer is Yes; and there 
is nothing improper about it. The manage- 
ments of the finest hotels recognize the 
necessity for this arrangement by the ex- 
traordinary freedom with which they allow 
any public stenographer to enter any room 
at any hour—and don’t think the manag- 
ers would hesitate to toss a high-paying 
guest out on his ear if he were to behave 
with the least impropriety! I have never, 
in all my experience, had a customer do 
or say anything objectionable, and it is 
hardly likely that any of them ever will, 
even if some might be inclined to take 
libertics—for, needing to have their work 
done and not knowing when they may 
have to call on you again, they will not 
risk a public stenographer’s displeasure! 
An occasional customer will invite you to 
go out; but, if you care for your business, 
you will refuse and make it plain that you 
keep your relations with your clients on a 
Wholly impersonal basis. 


“Now, just put in a few x's, so it will look as if 
I had typed it myself.” 


Pa and then the 
Ps 


following day 
telephoned me 
at six o'clock in 
the morning to 
inquire how 
much that job would cost him! I had been 
typing until two o'clock to finish some 
other work, and his inconsiderate early- 
morning call broke into the little sleep I 
had been counting on getting between 
jobs, jeopardizing other rush work. 

The following afternoon when the $2.70 
man came to my office to get his material, 
I told him he would have to take his 
work, in future, to some other public 
stenographer. 


MOST troublesome are those who want 
you to do work for half (or a quarter!) 
the market price; do not cut your rates; 
and do not bother to haggle or argue with 
these people; simply turn them down. 

It's up to you to select the class of 
clientele you want. That will determine 
the size of your income. Don't hesitate 
to turn away undesirable business. Be 
known as a businesswoman who caters to 
the very finest people. 

When Miss Brown sends a client to you, 





for a rush job she is too busy to handle, 
ask her at the time about the commission 
arrangements, and offer her the privilege of 
billing her own client if she prefers. She 
may prefer that you collect from the 
client. Be guided by her wishes. It is 
customary to pay her 20 per cent com- 
mission on the total bill. Be sure you 
understand what rates Miss Brown wishes 
you to charge if you collect. Above all, 
do not “undercut” Miss 


Brown's rates 
Commission, incidentally, is due upon 
collection from the client; however, you 


pay an hourly employee at once. Get the 
distinction ? 


DO not disgrace yourself by soliciting 
further business from Miss Brown's 
client! Because she is tied up at the mo- 
ment, you are acting in her stead, render- 
ing her a courtesy. To my shame, be it 
related that I did this to a 
client early in my career, blithely unaware 
of the iniquity of my actions—just_ be- 
cause I had not stopped to consider the 
simple and obvious justice of the matter. 


colleague's 


Fortunately for me, the colleague took 
me by the ear, understanding that my 
faux pas was just that and not grand 


larceny with malice aforethought, and set 


me straight on the point—to my great 
chagrin! My ears still turn red at the 
memory! 

If Miss Brown's client asks your tele- 


phone number, tell him, “If Miss Brown is 
unable to take care of you on some future 
occasion, my number is so-and-so.” Never 
volunteer this information, and do not 
urge him to come back to you or later in- 
clude him in a mailing list. He is Miss 
Brown’s client and not free hunting ground 
for you because she referred him to you. 
Never “steal” a customer. 


KEEP a simple ledger, showing all dis- 
bursements and receipts, recording items 
every day. This is very important for in- 
come-tax purposes. Shall I blushingly con- 
fess that I, not being a very bright child, 
forgot this slight detail during the early 
months of my business, with the result 
that I had inaccurate records and so felt 
morally obliged to overpay on my taxes 
to be sure I wasn’t cheating the Govern- 
ment—to say nothing of not being able 
to avail myself of all the deductions which 
I should have taken! I’m sure you wouldn’t 
be a slow-bunny like me about an ele- 
mentary matter of that kind! 
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BE cautious about granting large amounts 
of credit, even to permanent residents. Bad 
accounts art rare in this busi- 
yet, a small minority of people, in- 
cluding even some attorneys (who, of all 
people, certainly know better!), are shock- 
ingly unscrupulous in this respect; it is 
well to be 
volving 


extremely 
ness; 


In doubtful cases in- 
money, it is 


cautious. 


much wise to con- 
sider seeking the services of a commercial 
credit Older and a 


local attorney can advise you soundly. Re- 


bureau. colleagues 


member that you can be sued for libel 
for transmitting credit information unless 
you are a corporation licensed for that 
specific purpose. Bill your customers 


promptly on the first of each month. Some 


firms wait an extra month to pay a bill 
that arrives on the second. Be sure your 
statements land on the first! 

One “works like a horse” in this busi- 
ness! To give you an idea of the volume 


of production, I’d say 70 pages a day of 
double-spaced copy work. or taking and 
transcribing 100 letters of varying lengths, 
or cutting 60 stencils, constitutes a fairly 
full 8-hour day’s work. Be sure you can 
meet these minimum production standards 
before you go into this business. Customers 
don't go to a public steno unless they're 
caught short time 
to be a speedster, plus! 


for they expect you 


FHERE are interesting related lines of 
business I’ve seen public stenographers get 
into: a personal and shopping 
bureau (I once even had a request for an 
translating service, dupli- 
cating and mailing ‘service, notary public, 
deposition reporting, dictaphone cylinder 
transcription, even manuscript revision and 
ghost-writing! The possibilities are limit- 
less. 

It’s a strenuous business, one that should 
be tackled only by a man or woman in ex- 
cellent physical health. At times, you may 
work night after night until very late and 
not get a day off (including Sundays) for 
several weeks running. exercise, 
recreation, and social life are important 
for preserving equilibrium. It often en- 
tails sacrifices in your personal life, too— 
it’s so unexpected a business! 

But that’s what I best 


service 


escort service !), 


Pre yper 


love about it. 


Every morning you go into your office 
with the feeling that something new and 
wonderful may be going to happen to you 
—and it usually does! 
ever-varying profession. 


It’s an exciting, 
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Transcription Talent Teaser No. | 


A Key, with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 





1 Sept, Sta, 1947/ 
2 Patricia Holt 

3 fountain AVewacte | 
4 nston/ 2, Illl4mets 

5 My pear Miss/ Holt f 

6 The varied,complete stocks of up-to-date merchandise 


o-~ 


mities for your Yall and # 


throughout our entire store offer excellent buying opportug- 
inter requirements, 


9 For many years we have enjoyed your patronage, and we i 
10 wish to continue to deserve it. Therefok we are deeply ‘ 
11 concerned to notice that your charge accotnt, which is still 
12 open, has not been used for sondtine. 
13 If you have not used your account bedflgse some feature 
14 of our service or some purchase you have made was not entire | 
15 2% satisfactory please tell us about it. 
2 
‘ ws LL. 
16 We enclose an addressed stamped onve ley for your con- 
17 ver@ynce in replying. 
18 Cordially yours, 
N the October issue of our magazine, be followed by a period is when each line 


we suggested that you keep the maga- 

zine and the corrected copy that you 
made of the Transcription Teaser on page 
63. We hope that you did so, for you will 
need to refer to both of them in reading 
and studying the following comments on 
the errors that the original letter con- 
tained and seeing how well you scored in 
correcting the transcript. 


Line 1. Three errors in this line: (1) 
September should have been written out, 
not abbreviated. Never abbrevite names 


f months in date lines or in the body of 
the letter. Any abbreviation is an indica- 
tion of an attempt to save time and space 
and gives a hint of an undesired lack of 
attention. In tabulations or elsewhere 
where space is at a premium, abbreviation 
is sometimes necessary. 

(2) The th in 5th should be used only in 
the body of the letter, and then only when 
the date stands alone or precedes the name 
of the month; as, “We plan to ship on the 
5th,” “We are glad that the 5th of Septem- 
ber is convenient.” 

(3) No 


period should follow _ this 
line 


The only time that a date line may 


of the inside address is followed by a 
punctuation mark—the style known as 
“close punctuation.” Even then, the period 


is not used after the date line in most 
offices. 
Line 2. Miss is not an abbreviation; 


therefore, no period follows the word in 
this line nor in line 5. 


Line 32. Avenue should be 
for the reason given in the 


spelled out, 
discussion of 


line 1. If it should ever be necessary to 
abbreviate Avenue because of a very long 
street name, the form Ave. is preferred 
to Av. 


Line 4. (1) No comma should precede 
the zone number, which, in a post office ‘ 
address like this, is a part of the city 
name. 


(2) Illinois should be spelled out, not only 
for the reason given in the discussion of 
abbreviations in line 1, but also because 
many abbreviated state names are so simi- 
lar that errors are easily made both in 
typing them and in referring to the address 
on the carbon copy of the letter that goes 
into the files. Too, the inside address should 
match the envelope address, and the post 
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office prefers that state names be spelled 
in full on envelopes to facilitate the work 
of postal clerks and to lesson errors in 
sorting. 


Line 5. (1) The second word of the 
salutation, dear, should not be capitalized. 
The only words within salutations that 
should be capitalized are titles, such as 
Professor, Doctor, Father, ete. 

(2) Again, as in line 2, there should be 
no period after Miss. 

(3) The salutation should be followed 
by a colon, not by a comma, which is per- 
missible in personal letters only. 


Line 6. (1) A comma should follow 
varied, because both varied and complete 
modify stocks. Hint: If the word and has 
seemingly been omitted between two ad- 
jectives, a comma is required. 

(2) When an adjective that precedes 
a noun is made up of two or more words, 
the adjective should be hyphenated. Hence, 
up-to-date. 


Line 7. Opportunity is misdivided. Words 
should be divided only between syllables; 
hence the hyphen should have come after 
nt or tu, preferably after tu, the accented 
syllable. 


Line 8. By rule, seasons are capitalized 
mly if personified, as in “Welcome, gentle 
Spring,” but in ads and in sales letters caps 
are often preferred, for emphasis. 


Line 9. A comma should follow patron- 
age. When two coordinate clauses—that 
is, clauses each complete with subject and 
predicate—are connected by a conjunction, 
a comma should precede the conjunction. 


Line 10. The seventh word should be 
therefore, which means “for that reason.” 
This is more commonly used than there- 
for, which means “for that” and is used 
chiefly in legal matter. Example: “Do. not 
smoke in this car. Penalty therefor, fine 
of $10.” The confusion between these two 
words is a common error. 


Line 12. (1) A comma should follow 
open, the final word in the nonrestrictive 
clause, “which is still open.” Nonrestrictive 
clauses should be enclosed in commas. Did 
you notice that, as typed, two typewriter 
spaces follow open? A comma should have 
occupied one of these spaces. 

(2) The last word in the line should be 
written as two separate words—some time. 
Sometime is an adverb meaning “at one 
time or another in the future.” In_ this 
sentence some is an adjective modifying 
the noun fime. Hint: If you can insert 
the word /ittle between some and time, the 
two-word form is correct. 
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Line 13. A typing error—the transposi- 
tion of a and wu in because. Suggestion: 
Practice this sequence, to remedy this in- 
correct stroking tendency. 


Line 14. The division of entirely repre- 
sents one of the most common problems 
that transcribers have to solve. In trying to 
apply the rules for the correct division 
of words, this typist found herself “be- 
tween the devil and the deep-blue sea.” 

The word contains three — syllables: 
en-tire-ly. The rule is to avoid dividing 
either after or before a two-letter syllable. 
It would seem best in this case to bring 
the /y on line 14, even though it will make 
the right margin slightly ragged. Actually, 
the line will be only one letter longer than 
as typed, because the hyphen takes the 
same space as a letter. (If a mark of 
punctuation had been required after the 
word, that would have been a different 
matter, for the line would have been still 
another space longer.) 


Line 15. A comma is required after 
satisfactory, the last word in a dependent 
clause that precedes the main clause, 
“please tell us about it.” 


Line 16. The noun envelope is spelled 
with a final ¢e. Envelop is a verb. 

This line also illustrates a case where 
a comma is not required between two ad- 
jectives—the reverse of the situation in 
line 6. No comma is necessary between 
addressed and stamped because addressed 
modifies the combined thought, stamped 
envelope. 

Line 17. Another typing transposition 
in convenience. 

Line 18. Two errors: (1) only the first 
word in a complimentary close is capi- 


talized, and (2) a comma always follows 
this line. 


DID you find some “errors” that were not 
in the letter? Conscientious stenographers, 
in their attempt to find all mistakes in a 
transcript, sometimes “correct” features 
that are not wrong. 

We have given you the original letter 
again this month instead of retyping it in 
proper style, but have indicated the correc- 
tions as your dictator would do before 
handing your transcript back to be rewrit- 
ten. This should make it easier for you 
to check our corrections with yours and to 
follow the comments given here. Practice 
typing the letter from the rough draft on 
page 123, to help you speed up on any rough 
drafts you get in the day’s work. 

Watch for another Teaser next month. 





Tr 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP? 


Try transcribing those Graded Letters; put them into your 


own shorthand; then compare results with the printed plates 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


T this point in your study of shorthand, 
you are becoming an “advanced stu- 
dent”; consequently it is time to start 

checking up on the work already done. Most 
students have a horror of examinations. 
Yet how else can you find out how well 
you know the work you have covered? 
How can you be certain that you are not 
making mistakes ? 

You may feel that as long as you can 
read your own notes, mistakes do not 
matter—that how you sit or how you hold 
your pen makes no difference. 


(—A 


Correct hand position 





No one will try to deny that it is highly 
essential to be able to read your own notes, 
and read them rapidly; but in many offices 
you will be called upon to read the notes 
of others, and will 


your co-workers upon 
occasion have to read your notes. It is not 
practical, nor is it businesslike, to write 


anything but accurate and legible short- 
hand. To be sure that your own shorthand 
is all that it should be from this point of 
view, it is necessary to give yourself a 
little examination from time to time, just 
as every businessman knows that he must 
examine the details of his business at fre- 
quent intervals so that errors that slip in 
may be weeded out, instead of being allowed 
to grow into ruinous mistakes. 


IT is hoped that your shorthand is such 
that you have been admiring it. However, 
when you begin to review, or to give your- 
self little examinations, it will be necessary 
to look for mistakes and imperfections. It 
will be necessary to be critical. It may 


help to pretend you are examining the work 
of someone else—it is always more gratify- 
ing to discover faults in the work of some- 
one else than in one’s own! If the review 
is systematic, it will be easy. From the 
vantage point of Chapter Seven, the work 
of Chapter One, which may have seemed 
strange and difficult at the time, will seem 
clear as crystal. Remember that the begin- 
ner writes the same outlinés as the expert. 


ARE you, for example, taking advantage 
of the simple phrase combinations illustrated 
in the textbooks? It is an error to write 
to be as two separate outlines. They should 
be written as one. Phrase writing has been 
well described as an “art within an art.” 
There is no doubt that a great saving of 
time and effort is effected by judicious 
phrase writing. The purpose of joining 
words is to eliminate the loss of time oc- 
casioned by lifting the pen and in passing 
from one shorthand form to another. The 
theory is that each pen-lift is equal to a 
stroke, and therefore that every word joined 
saves the time writing a 
stroke. This theory, however, is true only 
where there is no hesitancy in joining the 
words. 


equivalent to 


There are, roughly, three kinds of 
phrases: (1) those that have been memo- 
rized and practiced and can be written 
fluently without conscious attention, such 
as 

at the same time, at an early date 
(2) those that are devised from well- 


understood principles, such as 


CO a4 / a 
to be, as well as, have been, there will be 


(3) those which are improvised on the 
spur of the moment. 
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writing is an art, 


As phras« 


it is only 
by much experience that you will i 
x1 


gain a 
joined 
with safety and advantage, but this knowl- 


knowledge of just what words can br 


edge will be more quickly acquired through 
a close study of the examples given in the 
textbook than in any other way. 


AT first it will be 


phrasing to simple, common, every 


well to confine the 
lay @CX- 
pressions consisting of not more than five 
strokes at most. Thx 

the Manual contains all the 


inside back cover of 
frequent phrases 


and every writer should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them.* They 


if they 


are only valuabl 


are wri without hesitation, as 


though each were one word In learning 
the diphthongs, you learned that each 
| 


Was 


made up of two sounds, but you learned to 
write each rapidly as one sound Phe 
same principle applies to the writing of 


phrases—to be quick enough, 
written as one compact unit. 
reason why all phrase writing should b 





confined to short, simple combinations of 
that 


together 


words—combinations 
customed to 
reason is that long or unusual com 
interrupt the rhythm of shorthand writing 
You ll be 3 

very easy phrase, but there will al 
be is not a natural phrase and sh 
be attempted in one piece! 
your writing is in great measure responsi- 
ble for your subsequent speed; easy, { 
ing, rhythmic motion is always faster than 
jerky motion, even though 
jerky motion may be faster. 


you are ac- 
Another 


nations 


hearing 
} 
will 


notice that there wt eis a 


most never 


The rhythm of 


} 
I 


We 


parts of the 


S TUDYING these simple common phrases 
is right in line with the frequent 
you have been studying in the shorthand 
illustrating this Department. The secret 
is to know them so well that they requir« 
no thought or effort in writing; the constant 
practice afforded by their very frequency 
makes the mastery of them more rapid than 
it might otherwise be, for hardly a sentence 
occurs not containing one or more of them. 

Aside from phrasing and the accuracy 
of individual outlines, look at the style of 
your writing in general when you review. 
Are you rounding off the angles? Do thx 
pages of your notebook look reasonably 
similar, at a glance, to the pages of short- 


words 





* Keys to the 
for two cents 
practicing thes 
matically with the 
seen or heard the 


Phrase Charts in the Manual are available 
each and will be very helpful to you in 
utlines until your hand responds aut 
proper outline the moment you have 

phrase, 
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hand in the textbook? Are you observing 


proper proportions-—-can you always, for 
instance, without the context, tell from 
more in your notes? 


A WORD before closing, about the revers- 
ing principle to express r following a circle 
What really happens, 


this principle, is that the circle, 


vowel. in applying 
in combina- 
: ; 


tion with a straight line, is written as though 
r were to follow, and then the actual writ- 


ing of the r itself is omitted: the circle, 
being reversed from its usual direction, 
shows clearly that the sound of r follows. 
P 
» 
ri e 
Cc —_ 


dear, jeer, art, cart 


[his is one of the abbreviations (or short 
cuts) by which the writing of shorthand 
can be speeded up, which constitutes all the 
y work of your shorthand 
Po pe rfect the skill with which 
you employ them is, as always, the major 


part of the learning 


process. 


Drill on Frequent Words 
of Chapters VII to IX 


Based on the list given in “5000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms” 














( P } . ¢ t 
distance ext slo! t s re 
lence tempt, at nt n 
tain, reta C tent, extent 
tent! n fa rd s 
courtesy, gat guarantee, guard kirt - 
n ct rger, nversat n, firm, ear 
ervous, surprise, term, corn, corner 
court, n . nort quarter, toward, towards, 
worry, worried, worse, “worst, worthy, t ey, 
modern, pattern, western, bother, leather ‘ ! 
i rgive, forgot, tten, furnished, f 
n rniture, suc useful, notify, he 
s¢ themselves iverage damaged, 
{1PTER 8: adjust, breakfast, costs x t 
sist, tice atest equesting, test, 
conduct, exact tacts vident! vy lent, 
students, beyond, demand, extend, intend ind 
pounds, recommend, recommendation Imit, ad 


vanced, advisable, adopted, extended, intended, 
submit. submitted 

CHAPTER 9: arrival, arrive, 
crowd, delighted, delightful, engaged, 


tate, invited, private, proceed, proud, 


became, bright, 
grades, hesi- 


} 


provide, 


provided, refused, slight, south, undoubtedly, 
mounting, amounts, degree, f. o. b., prepaid, rail- 
certificate, Christmas, color, convenient, co- 





rate, customers, deposit, develop, 
ancial, husband, inconvenience, 
rty, master, mortage, offering, 
inally, popular, principal, privilege, river, single, 
union, absence, absent, appreciation, attitude, bene- 
fit. cancel, cancelled, ommercial, consequently, 
entitled, frequently, indicate, indicated, liberal, 
located, location, necessity, ordinary, 
rendered, social, splendid, commission, 
anybody, anywhere, 
someone, 


nt anguage 
15} 7 
offere 





invitation, notation, quotation, 
everyone, 
somewhat, 


inasmuch, nobody, somebody, 


somewhere, whenever. 
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Fr equent-Word Drills 


fn exercis some words in the se 


‘ond thousand most-used words that 


ome a er the principle of Che apters Seven to Nine 


Chapter 7 ia cull 


asso" 


ZEAL 
is pee 
PO i AT mk 
Ywveae 
, , oe 
ea? age 


age a Pe 
“7 ma r y or? 


TAC 


© il 
hapter 9 CY Co a 


owe TF 

77 2 
a f 2A 
p GE ~ 1) ~¢ 


Lung 
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Anthony R. Hamilton 


ILDA YOUNG had been a suc- 

cessful secretary for about seven 

years. During that time she had 
been happily employed by three different 
people. She knew the problems that con- 
fronted a secretary when she started a new 
job and how to solve them. That is, she had 
thought she knew the probable solutions, 
until she began work with hard-shelled 
J. A. Westman. After two months this 
gentleman still had given her no assurance 
that her work was satisfactory, but, then, 
again, he had made no specific complaints. 
She couldn't tell whether he placed any 
confidence in her or her work, for he still 
double-checked everything she handed him. 
This was a trying situation for Wilda, 
because she did perform efficiently and 
she usually won a new employer's appro- 
bation within a few days. She realized 
that it would take something more im- 
portant than the routine work of the of- 
fice to win J. A. over. Possibly he had 
been disappointed in previous secretaries 
who had seemed efficient at first. 


ONE morning, shortly after the office 
opened for the day, J. A., a worn brown 
pigskin brief case under his arm, stopped 
at Miss Young's desk and said: 

“My plane leaves the airport in thirty 
minutes, Miss Young. I'll be in Cleveland 
in five hours and a half, where I’m to 
meet Dr. Jenkins of the University. We 
are going to his home right from the air- 
port, and I'll be staying there. 

“While I'm gone, please have my as- 
sistant open and distribute the mail and 
take my phone calls. I'll be back in three 
or four days.” 

J. A. left Miss Young sitting at her 


THE STENO cil TH! 





TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Learn the Ropes! 


desk, puzzled. Why wouldn’t he let her 
open and sort the mail? She had made it 
a point to learn that important phase of 
the work the very first thing. J. A. didn’t 
trust her yet! 


AS she busied herself with the routine filing 
later that morning, the office boy brought 
in a Special Delivery letter. It was from 
Dr. Jenkins! And Mr. Westman’s as- 
sistant was out to lunch. Certain that it 
contained important information that might 
need immediate attention, she opened the 
letter. The plans were changed! Instead 
of Cleveland, the meeting place was to be 
Cincinnati! Not today, but tomorrow—at 
the Cincinnati airport at three o'clock in 
the afternoon! ° 

What to do! Why, J. A. had only a few 
more hours in the air before arriving in 
Cleveland. Once he landed she would 
never be able to contact him, and he would 
have no place to stay. This was a situa- 
tion for a veteran secretary. Miss Young 
went into action. Within a short time, by 
using her good common sense and_ by 
keeping the company switchboard opera- 
ator busy, she had the following telegram 
to send: 


J A WESTMAN 

ARRV CENTRAL AIRLINE FLIGHT 103 
THREE-THIRTY PM EST 

MAIN AIRPORT 

CLEVELAND OHIO 


CHANGE IN PLANS JENKINS MEET 
YOU TOMORROW TWENTY-THIRD CIN- 
CINNATL AIRPORT THREE PM_ EST 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS FOR YOU STAT- 
LER IN CLEVELAND MORNING TRAIN 
FOR CINCINNATI LEAVES SEVEN FOUR 
TEEN AM EST. 
WILDA YOUNG 


THE day went by and Miss Young re- 
ceived no acknowledgment of her mes- 
sage. The next morning and afternoon 
passed; still there was no word from J. A. 
She wondered now if he had received her 
wire. Then, just before closing time, the 
office boy rushed in with a telegram. 
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Nervously she read: 


GOOD THINKING. EVERYTHING WENT 
SMOOTHLY. ON WAY JENKINS HOME. 
WELL PLEASED. TAKE CARE OF ALL 
MAIL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

J A WESTMAN 


AS a practicing secretary, stenographer, 
or typist could you have coped with that 
situation? What is your knowledge af 
communications? Are you familiar with 
the telegraph and cable companies and 
their various types of service? Can you 
place a long-distance telephone call? Do 
you make full use of our postal facilities? 

Let us assume that tomorrow morning 
your employer calls you to his office and 
“Miss Jones, I’ve got a_ problem. 
[You're no Mr. Anthony, but you listen, 
anyway.] Last year I sent my brother in 
Colorado a present for his birthday. He’s 
the type of fellow who never lifts a pen, 
and it was six months before I found out 
he had received it. If it hadn’t been for 
Mother I probably would not have found 
out then. Now, this year I’m sending him 
a bond. I want to know for sure that he 
gets it, and just when he gets it. Here's 
the bond, a personal letter, and his ad- 
dress. Will you take care of the matter 
for me, please?” 

What would you do? 


WELL, secretaries like Miss Young 
would address an envelope and head for 
the post If they didn’t know ex- 
actly what to do there, they would con- 
sult the man at the Inquiry window, who 
would refer them to the Registry window. 
There they would have the envelope regis- 
tered, for a small fee, asking that it be 
delivered only to Mr. Brother. They would 
also request a return receipt (a card re- 
turned to the with the receiver's 
signature, for which an additional charge of 
four cents is made). Within a few days 
this card (return receipt) would come back 
to the boss, showing the signature of his 
brother and the date he received the en- 
velope. Unless delivery of a registered letter 
or a parcel is restricted to the addressee on- 
ly, it is given to any responsible party at 
that address. (The receipt will show the 
signature of the person who took it.) 

As you know, this is only one service 
of the post office. Try to acquaint your- 
self with all of its facilities, and learn 
how to use them to good advantage. Ob- 
tain some literature about postal rules and 
regulations and keep it in your desk if 


Says, 


office. 


sender 
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your office does not already have a copy 
of the latest Postal Guide and the supple- 
ments issued from time to time. 


Ir you are not familiar with the dif- 
ferent types of service the telegraph com- 
pany offers, and if you do not know how 
to compose a message correctly, you can 
be a mighty expensive secretary to your 
employer. 

You probably do know that there are 
three types of messages: 
Fastest and most ex- 
pensive type of message. 
Basic rate charged on 
a minimum of _ ten 
words. Delivery made 
in a little more than an 
hour, depending on con- 


FULL-RATE 
TELEGRAM 


ditions at the  receiv- 
ing end. 

DAY LETTER Slower than _ full-rate 
telegram. Delivery from 
two to three hours. 
Basic charge on mini- 
mum of fifty words. 
Cheaper than _ full-rate 
telegram. 

NIGHT LETTER Delivery made morning 
following receipt of tele 
gram (should be sub 
mitted before 2 AM). 
Sasic charge on tweuty- 
five words. Cheapest 
type of message 

When preparing a telegram be sure 


to indicate the type of service desired, and 
avoid abbreviations that may confuse the 
meaning of the message. The word “stop” 
has been eliminated as a punctuation mark, 
and normal, sensible punctuation is trans- 
mitted free of charge. Before sending out 
a telegram be sure you read it carefully 
and see that you have eliminated all un- 
necessary words. Also be sure the mes- 
sage is understandable. That is even more 
important. For additional information 
about charges, the sending of money, and 
Serial service, don’t hesitate to consult 
your local telegraph company. They will 
be more than glad to help you. 


IT is not difficult to place a long-distance 
telephone call. Follow these three steps: 
Contact the long-distance operator and 
tell her what city you are calling, the 
telephone number, and the name of person 
you wish to contact. (If it is not a person- 
to-person call, state that you will speak 
to anyone at that number). Give the num- 
ber you are telephoning from. If you don’t 
have your party’s telephone number, ask 
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the long-distance operator for directory 
service at the city you are calling, giving 
her the name and 


scriber 


address of the sub 


there whom you want to reach 
\ person-to-person call is more 
than a station-to-station cal! 


PT | > , > « ha > +11 , 
where anyone at the other end will be a 


always 
expensive 


satisfactory party to speak to. 
If there is a delay in putting through 
the call, get the 


tance 


number of the long-dis 


operator who is putting the call 
through for you. You should also keep tab 
on your employer while the call is being 
put through. Some have a tendency to 
vander away, and when the call is ready 
this only causes confusion at both ends 
of the wire, not to mention added expense. 

Any information that you may need 
about telephone service can usually be 


found in your local telephone directory. 


ALL 


portant to you as a secretary, and you 
should make y 


he forms of communications are im 


urself as familiar as pos- 


sible with each. Keep the telephone num- 
ber of your local telegraph company and 
your local post office your desk file; it 
will save you the time of thumbi1 
a directory. 


ig through 


no, the 
com- 


Contact with the whole country— 


whole world—through present-day 
munications is almost instantaneous and 1s 
not expensive if vou know what. servic« 
to use for the job in hand and use i 


\ isely. 


How’s Your Sense of Direction? 


Answers to Quiz 
on Page 118 


1. NORTHERNER 14. EASTER 

2. EASTMAN 15. SOUTHERN 

3, SOUTH- CROSS 
HAMPTON 16. WESTERN 

4. WEST POINT UNION 

5. NORTH 17. NORTHCLIFFE 
CAROLINA 18. EAST INDIES 


6. EASTERN STAR 19. SOUTHEY 
7. SOUTHLAND 20. WEST END 


8 WESTBROOK 21. EAST END 

9, NORTHERN 22. NORTH POLE 
SPY 23. SOUTH DAKOTA 

10. EAST LYNNE 24. WESTMINSTER 

11. SOUTHPAW ABBEY 

12. WEST INDIES 25. NORTHWEST 

13. NORTH STAR PASSAGE 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accepted for publica- 
tion we will pay $1.00 to the contributor. 


vWv 


ERE is a tip from a Miss S.. wh 
works in New York City. It seems 
that nearly every letter she types has to 
have four to six carbons. And here is how 
she saves time while erasing with a number 
f carbons in the machine. She has stapled 


together at one end six pieces of paper 


8! by 2 inches in size, which she puts in 
front of each carbon when an error is 
made. Of course these papers catch the 
carbon when the erasure is being made, 
but, when the erasure is completed, instead 
of taking the stapled papers out, she just 
moves them upward so that they may bi 
moved back into place in the event that 


another little help 


error is made. This 
saves the time of putting little pieces of 
paper in front of each carbon and remov- 
shield 


ing them, or of moving a from 


arbon to carbon. 


Wr have another little 


reference to using a strip of paper folded 


suggestion with 


over the top of your stationery and carbon 
sheets to help feed a heavy pack into the 
machine: Simply use an envelope, placing 
the pack under the envelope flap! 


It works like a charm.—Lena R. Hunter 


is not too thick 
We've 
tried it in the past, ourselves, but didn't 
think to add that suggestion to Miss Schort 
i Thanks for the 


| Yes, it would, if the pack 


for the envelope to hold firmly. 


heide’s tip. addendum! 


Edit “ | 


I KEEP ina quick reference place not only 
those words which are tricky as to spelling 

as was suggested in your September is- 
sue—but also those that are questionable 
as to whether they are separate words o 
hyphenated. I also have a handy list ot 
those trade words peculiar to our 


-\Marjorie EB. Jacobs. 


Miss Jacobs sent in ten other tips, most 


f which we'll be passing along to you as 


pace permits. 


(Continued on page 140) 


business. 


‘ 
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WHY IMPERIL YOUR FUTURE? 


You can’t be indifferent to your job, no matter what your 
work, if you want to be a success in this world of ours 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





rl was 5:10 and the office would close way back, she stopped to talk to the occu- 
it 6:00 p.m. | was in luck, I thought! pant of another desk, looked out of the 
Sorry, but you will have to return to- window at the passing traffic, decided she 
ow,” the clerk said crisply, in response — was thirsty, and turned back to the water 
my order, cooler. Slowly she came—then paused at 
\ren't you open for business now?” the desk of the typist first spoken to, for 
Yes, but—” another chat. With a heavy sigh, she 
| young lady lo Iked at the clock hnally lo ked at the clock, saw that it was 
jusiness was slow, no doubt, for I was only twenty minutes to six, and shuffled 
mly customer. The girl shifted her over to me. 
eight trom one foot to the other as she “What did you say you wanted?” 
ighed in her mind the matter of filling “You're probably tired, my dear,” I an- 
in rder which would take no more than swered. “You've been orking hard; you've 
ive minutes OI al y emecient girl's time She had grumpy < istomers to take care of, and 
tinued her conver- you are anxious to get 
tion with the man 1ome and rest; now 
it a neighboring desk. a good, hot bath—” 
] »11 j “eT? ’ . ” 
Finally, sl valked I’m not that tired, 
: y, oh, so slowly she flared. “In fact, 
t cabinet at the I’m not tired at all.” 
t the office, and Then perhaps 
s carefully the you're bored. You 
ler pad she would don't like your job. 
se You are uninterested 
Remembering that : ere ; in the work. Suppose 
ee aca ce GOOD NOTES are developed in the 1 
conversation wit first weeks of shorthand writing prac- ecommend to the 
rellow at the next tice. During that time be constantly firm that you be re- 
Leake fendi 4 been co alert to see what is wrong with your , , a fe 
esk had not been co notes. Practice correct forms until sed sO you might 
luded. she turned her writing them is a matter of habit. look for something 
ittention to him THE GREGG SHORTHAND you like better ? I 
\ typist, busy get- CORRECTIVE SLIDE simplifies your know just the girl for 
na ee a ee practice by enabling you to see what this job: alert nick 
ne OUl ah aS5Ig is wrong. Look through the slide at a a alert, quick, 
ment. attracted er the outline you have made, note how I leasant, eager to make 
ere oe i your outline differs from the correct PSE ORE 
—e tion next, a ipiing form, and correct your fault before customer nappy 
she sauntered over to it becomes habitual. “I’m sorry, she 
hisper in the lady's interrupted meekly. 
Returning once again, she looked “May I help you, please?” Willing, at last! 
t me in boredom and drawled: “What did “You are a capable and intelligent girl,” 
1 3”? I told her a a c 4) eae! 
ant? old her at the conclusion of the transac- 
I repeated my request and waited. The tion. “Why don’t you let people see how 
utine fascinated me. Surreptitiously she — efficient and courteous you really are?” 
looked at the clock again. So did I. I Making a wry face, she said: “I’m truly 
vas quite as determined now as she—and © sorry.” Then, leaning forward—‘You 
[ meant to win out! It was 5:30. Slowly won't recommend anyone else for my job, 
he leafed through the order pad, found a will you? You see, I like it here. It is 
arbon, adjusted it meticulously, and poised — really a swell place to work.” 
pencil to write. She looked at the 
9 . ° ° ry’ ~ ° “oF ° m 
decided it needed sharpening, and IF HIS experience differs little from that 
strolled down the aisle to the pencil sharp- = which you and others have had. It involves 


ner at the far side of the office. On the a state of mind that is characteristic of 
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some workers today, who believe that help 
is hard to find and are 
of it. They can't see 

duct is bound to brin 


taking advantage 
yet—that their con- 
g unhappiness and 
distress to them sooner or later! 

Executives everywhere are wrestling with 
the problem of getting unwilling work out 
of employees addicted to petrified motion. 
They know that good salaries and working 
conditions is not the solution. 

“The girls, especially, show so little in- 
They 
little 
work in between as they can,” one said. 

“Ah, yes, the pay check’s the 
paraphrased another. 

“IT am reminded,” spoke up a third, “of 
my friend, Si Reynolds. Si has a farm 
upstate and was in great 
hands to get in the hay. 
applied to the 
learned that there were able-bodied men 
among the vagrants being lodged and fed 
nightly. One man responded to 

“"What'll you 
know 

““T'll gladly pay you what you are worth,’ 
said Si. 

“*Not enough,’ was the terse reply. Then, 
reflectively scratching the tip of his nose, 
the man concluded, ‘I'll be darned if Vl 
work fer that!’” 


terest and concern for their jobs 
arrive late, leave early, and do as 


thing!” 


need of extra 
In desperation, he 
home, 


charity where he 


his appeal 


pay?’ he demanded to 


SUCCESSFUL living takes vision. Peo- 
ple cannot shuffle along through life, hop- 
ing for “breaks” that will bring them se- 
curity without effort. Not for long! Ambi- 
tion is a definite aim in life. It is the first 
law of success and the creator of 
tiny. 


one’s des- 
We all have ability in some measure, 
but we must couple it with a strong desire 
to do something if it is to be turned to good 
account. 

Take shorthand, for instance. The value 
of doing a thorough job of study and prac- 
tice does not always seem apparent at first. 
So some give as little attention to practice 
as they can get away with and still get by. 
The trouble with that kind of effort is that 
you never become proficient in that way. 
Faulty habits of writing, which retard 
speed and interfere with the development of 
transcription skills, inescapably follow the 
wrong kind of practice. It takes a little 
discipline to train the mind and hand in 
the development of shorthand and typing 
skill, as much as in the development of 
piano playing, bridge playing, or golf. 

So be enthusiastic about what you are 
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doing! Persist in overcoming any defi- 
ciencies in your work patterns. Take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to provide yourself 
with a good, sound business background. 
Allot a time for practice, and establish 
good shorthand writing habits now. Such 
a course will enable you to get along faster 
and more smoothly in the dictation and 
transcription classes, and will make you a 
more reliable and proficient stenographer. 


Ww 


A Shorthand Study 
Time-Table 


Calling for at least thirty minutes of intensive 
additional practice of shorthand each day—and no 
shenanigans! 


IRST, improve the quality of your writ- 

ing. (Use the GREGG SHORTHAND 
CORRECTIVE SLIDE to determine how 
well you write.) 

Second, improve your speed of writing. 
(Invite your friends to dictate to you This 
is better than the radio, at the beginning.) 

Third, improve the quality of transcrip- 
tion. (Study the Transcription Talent 
Teaser each month and make a note of the 
errors that you failed to recognize.) 

Fourth, take at least five minutes for 
learning new shorthand words to increase 
your writing vocabulary. 


A Typing. Practice 
Time-Table 


Calling for at least fifteen minutes a day additional 
typing practice 


IRST, drill for the correction of finger- 

ing and the elimination of errors. (Turn 
to the typing textbook, read the author’s 
advice, and type the drills given for prac- 
tice. ) 

Second, type the Competent Typist Test 
in two- and five-minute takes until you have 
improved your speed on it. 

Third, study and prepare the O. A. T. 


tests, and see how long it takes you to 


make a perfect copy. (The Senior O. A. T. 

Tests are practical problems that a typist 

was required to handle in her line of duty.) 
May power attend your efforts! 


Rare wien: 





THE 
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O. G. A. Style Studies 


and Awards Tests 


WwW 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


World of Shoes 


i PP eb 


— & on 4 2 
J29 he 


c a we “ aY ss 
ibe (3) 
v 


(Ten cents should accompany this test for a 
Membership Certificate; 25 cents if the Gold 
Emblem O. G. A. Pin is desired; 35 cents, for both.) 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(369 Standard Words) 








a aa A 
CG, r LL a . Cy \ O2- o— or on 
- 7 5 
7 4G .|\“- 2 F- 
Zz 
Ye Pes ; ) 
giclee "a de Yam —_y a a 7 2? . p 7G oe 
a ene” -v 
Fy a ol >—. oad _ x ( 
F ’ c 
i sgenee ag —_ if ~ 2 . at 
a =e OY a, = - Can & @ a 
( - ls a c — i“ <2) — (Ss, ar “a fr oa 
e Z 4 é 
- ae Ce Te sell sein | —_— yd or —_ a 5 
Pd - re ) 
we 7 7 oro DPD en a ee 
ia C— _ 4 . 
) "ad a 9-1 
a «z sa \ a )} = a7 
— d 
p ) > / 
—_ Ee ~ aa ‘ = = 7 Gua" 2% Z Fs 
yl ” ( y, y i oa ‘ 
anal ae i F ai “Ge lia *Y f ——. 








———— 


\ 
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November Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. November copy is good as member- 


ship tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the December, 1947, issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: (a) Type the price list on a separate sheet, using the tabular device. (b) Type on 
another sheet, in proper form, the covering letter given, supplying date and indicating enclosure and 


identification initials. Minimum Office Standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


Notebooks and Composition Pads 
Effective November 25, 1947. Prices are subject to change. All prices are f.o.b. 
San Francisco, California 


Grade 


Open Pages Ruling Price 
No. 

#220 3x2 End 10 Plain $4.50 
250 41144x2% “5 18 - 8.00 
190 54 x3 ss 70 “ = 
145 916x314 = 50 - “ 

“814 6x4 End 60 Cross 8.76 
828 6x4 Side 60 - - 
804-F 5x8 - vm sy 12.00 
804-FB 8x5 End 80 : -* ~ 
725 6x9 Side 10 “6 sii 
725-FB x 6 End 50 - “ 
606-FD 7 x 83,4 Side 10) C&M 6 

j =4168-C 8x 10 Side 18 Cross 15.00 
168-CD - “ 60 C&M sie 
168-CR ~ - ee Quad. > 
788-CZ 10x8 Side 80-20 paper Cross 30.16 
789-CZD - si - C&M ~ 

-198-CP 834x111 Side 60-20+ paper Plain 28.00 
195-CMl ies ai = C&M se 
195-C.QO “ 7 - Quad. - 


C=Cross M=Margin Quad.=Quadrille 


WHOLESALE BOOK COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
WwW 


Mr. George V. Dowden, 19 West Fort 


vious lists, so there will be no confusion. 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Substitute the accompanying list in your 


Dear. Mr. Dowden: You will be inter- 
ested to know that we are changing our 
line of books. Prices also are changing. 
We are, therefore, sending you with this 
letter one of our revised price lists. It 
would be better if you destroy all pre- 


sales folder. The prices listed are f.o.b. 
San Francisco, California, and the prices 
will become effective the 25th of Novem- 
ber. Very truly yours, John Brown, 
Manager WHOLESALE BOOK COM- 
PANY. 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 
Strokes 


It is an economic truism that money saved is ordinarily 56 
“spent” as truly as is money laid out for the purchase of 114 
goods for consumption. When savings are invested in 167 
corporate securities, for example, they are in effect spent 227 
for the purchase of industrial plant, equipment, inven- 231 
tories, and other assets. When they are invested in Gov- 337 
ernment bonds, they are spent for national defense, public 3% 
works, the services of Government officials, and the other 455 
purposes for which the Government spends money. When __ 509 
they are deposited in banks or invested in life insurance, _5«8 
the same sort of investment takes place at one remove, 623 
the investment is made by the bank or the insurance com- __ 678 
pany instead of the individual saver. When acorporation 736 
“saves” a part of its earnings instead of distributing it as 797 
dividends, it does so for the purpose of expanding its 852 
operations—buying new plant and equipment for useinits 910 
business. 921 

In all these cases the “saved” money re-enters the in- 974 
come stream, is paid out again to workers, investors, and 1032 
other recipients of income, and plays the same part in 1087 
maintaining production and employment as if it were 1139 
spent for food, clothing, housing, or other goods and serv- 1197 
ices for consumption. 1220 

The only form of saving of which this is not true is 1273 
hoarding. When money is hoarded—whether in a mat- 1323 
tress, a safe-deposit box, or a bank balance that is allowed 1384 
to lie idle instead of being loaned or invested by the bank 1443 
—the income stream is broken; total expenditure for con- 14% 
sumption and investment is reduced; and the volume of 1553 | 
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Strokes 
. . . . 
t goods and services that can be sold at the existing price 161! 
level is diminished accordingly. Either production must 1668 
decline or prices must drop. Usually both readjustments 1725 


: take place at the same time. 1755 

Under normal and healthy economic conditions, the 1805 
es amount of hoarding is negligible. Hoarded money is a __ 1859 
56 non-earning asset that represents a loss of potential in- 1915 
14 come to its owner. This is as true of the financial institu- 1975 
67 tions that lend and invest the funds entrusted to them by 2033 
27 others as it is of the individuals and business concerns 20% 
81 that invest their own money. Financial institutions nor- 2146 
37 mally hold only enough cash reserves to meet legal re- 2199 
396 quirements and current obligations. They prefer to keep 2256 
155 their funds at work simply because it is unprofitable to | 2313 
509 do otherwise. 2328 
568 It is probably true, as a general rule, that profits are 2385 
523 saved to a greater extent than are other forms of income. 2444 
7g | ~=©6sd It is true also that there are times when considerable 2499 
736 | hoarding takes place, either because some savers prefer 2555 
797 to hoard or because attractive opportunities for invest- 2610 
332 | ment are insufficient to absorb current savings. Such a 2667 
910 tendency seems to have existed during the nineteen 2718 
21 thirties. Because of conditions, the opportunities for safe 2779 
974 and profitable investment were very limited. Business 2834 
032 concerns, generally speaking, did not wish to borrow and 2891 
087 spend money, because they saw no reasonable prospect of 2947 
139 employing it profitably. Excess bank reserves rose to high 3007 
197 levels, not because the banks desired to maintain such 3062 
220 large reserves, but because they could not avoid it with- 3118 
273 out taking greater risks than they deemed consistent with 3176 
323 their obligations to their depositors. The rate at which 3234 
384 savings are invested, and hence the rate at which profits 3292 
443 | are spent, at any given time depends mainly on the out- 3346 
409 | look for business or, in other words, on the outlook for 3043 
553 | future profits— From The Guaranty Survey. 3418 

[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type evenly, single spaced, 
with even margins. Put the heading in all caps. 
Write at the top of the page the number of minutes 
it takes you to complete this assignment. 


OLD KING COAL The mining of 
coal is one of the world’s most impor- 
tant industries and, in spite of the possi- 
bilities of atomic energy, it probably will 
continue to be a key factor in the world’s 
economy for years to come. 

Most of the light, heat, and power that 
operates American industry comes from 
coal. Coal is important, too, for more 
things than heat and power. Such vital 
products as saccharine and sulfa drugs, as 
well as nylon, depend on coal. These are 
not manufactured from the mineral itself 
but from the by-products, coal gas, coal 
tar, light oils, and ammonia. 

Coal also furnishes raw material for 
the manufacture of plastics, synthetic 
rubber, explosives, and medicine, as well 
as a wide variety of other articles, in- 
cluding patent leather, imitation jewelry, 
fingernail polish, and perfumes. It has 
been estimated that only a very small 
number of the possible products which 
can be developed from coal and its by- 
products have yet been either discovered 
or put to commercial use. 

Coal was fashioned by Nature mil- 
lions of years ago when the world’s 
climate was warm and humid the year 
around, a situation which stimulated the 
growth of all plant life. The earth’s sur- 
face was one gigantic jungle. As plants 
died, they fell to the jungle floor and 
rotted. The layers of decaying vegeta- 
tion formed a tremendous swamp, which 
extended over most of North America, 
Europe. and Asia 

As the ages passed, earthquakes and 
surface upheavals buried the swamps 
under successive layers of rock, slag, 
and clay. The imprisoned vegetation was 
kept from complete decomposition, and 
Nature applied tremendous pressure and 
heat to all sides of the buried material. 
This forced out all of the elements ex- 
cept carbon, which is the essence of all 
fuel energy, and finally formed the rock- 
like mineral we call coal. Peat is the first 
step in the formation of coal and lignite, 
bituminous and anthracite are successive 
stages in the process. 





>A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 

mitted for certificates, except for the 

Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 

cates, which are 50¢ each. > Pin awards 

are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 
cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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Junior O. G. A. Test 


An Invitation for the 


Holidays 
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Would You Believe It? 


HE Gregg Shorthand Corrective Slide 

has even the bosses “doodling” short- 
hand these days! Why? Because the slide 
has them as well as their stenographers in- 
trigued. 

Incidentally, we never knew that so many 
stenographers were interested in the im- 
provement of their shorthand as we have 
discovered since offering the slide for sale 
to them. Well, that should make employers 


sit up and take notice: beautiful shorthand 
is bound to result in beautiful transcripts. 


A aL 
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Pick Carbon Paper Carefully 


MICHAEL 


EAN,” I said to our new office girl, “I 
need a package of carbon paper.” 

“Is your machine a pica- or an elite- 
type machine?” she asked. 

I stared at her. She asked the question 
pleasantly enough; but, although I had or- 
dered hundreds of packages of carbon paper 
before, no one had ever asked me a ques- 
tion like that. 

“Why, it’s an elite,” I replied. 

“And how many carbon copies do you 
normally make?” she persisted. 

“Two or three.” 


1 


“And do you type with an especially 
heavy stroke, or just an average stroke?” 

“Heavy!” I said, just a little more em- 
phatically than necessary. I added grimly, 
“And suppose you tell me the reason for 
all this cross-examination. All I want is 
carbon paper. Carbon paper.” 

“Oh, of course,” Jean replied; “but there 
and | 
don’t want to give you the wrong kind!” 

I stalled. “Carbon paper is carbon paper. 
And it is cheap.” 

“Not all of it, Mr. Trent. You and | 
both want a salary raise, don’t we?” 

Cautiously, I nodded. 

“One way we can earn it is to save it for 


Please 


is a carbon paper for every purpose, 


the company. We have penny-a-sheet car- 
bon paper and nickel-a-sheet carbon paper 
If | can give you exactly the best carbon 
paper for you 


you and your elite machine, 
ew copies, and heavy touch—so that the 

ht penny sheet lasts twice as long as the 
wrong nickel sheet, the savings would add 
up, wouldn’t they ?” 

I looked around the office. There art 
dozens of us who use typewriters—and 
carbon paper. I tried a little rapid arith- 
metic—31l typists, times a 4-cent savings, 
times double wear . but I gave up. Yet 
I saw what Jean meant. If we all used the 
exactly right kind of carbon paper, we'd 
really save the company money. 


WHEN JEAN gave me the sheaf of car 
bon paper on her next trip around the office. 
I detained her for a few minutes. 

“Jean,” I said, “can you take a moment 
to tell me something more about this car- 
bon-paper business ?” 

“I think so,” she replied. “What did you 
want to know?” 


TRENT 


“What did you mean by right and wrong 
carbon paper?” 

“It’s a long story,” she warned. 

“I do want to know,” I coaxed. 

“Well, point one .. .” 
POINT ONE was that there are different 
thicknesses of carbon paper. Our office, 
following the usual business practice, keeps 
two of them in stock: “Standard Weight,” 
for use when making fewer than five copies, 
and “Light Weight,” 
five or more copies 


for use when making 

Because I normally 
made only two or three carbons of my cor- 
respondence, I should normally use “Stand- 
ard Weight,” Jean explained. 

“If you used lighter carbon paper, it 
would not carry the load. You couldn’t use 
it as repeatedly as you can the standard 
stock,” she said. 


POINT TWO was that there are differ- 
ent “finishes” on the carbon used in making 
carbon paper. Some carbon is finished so 
soft that the first time it is used all the 
carbon comes off: and while this kind of 
dark copy, the carbon 
paper can't be used over. 


carbon gives a fine, 


On the other hand, some carbons are 
finished so hard that scarcely any carbon 
comes off the paper. This kind you can use 
over and over again—if you do not mind 
that none of your copies, even the first, will 
be richly dark. 

In between these extremes of soft and 
hard carbons are other grades; so the 
whole scale of finishes runs like this: 

soft 

medium soft 

medium 

medium hard 
hard 


THIS matter of finish or hardness is im- 
portant. It concerns your touch on the ma- 
chine, for one thing. If you normally hit 
your keys pretty hard, you knock off more 
carbon-per-blow than does the light-handed 
typist; so you should use a fairly hard car- 
bon paper if you expect to use the carbon 
paper more than once. Too, the size of your 
type—pica or elite—enters into the problem, 
because small type concentrates more power 


against the carbon. (Continued on page 140) 
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So, the harder you hit and the smaller 
your type size is, the harder the finish you 
should have on your carbon paper. 

“Then, Jean,” I interrupted her explana- 
tions to ask, “why don't we all use hard- 
finish carbon paper, and let it go at that?” 

“The harder the finish,” she said, “the 
less carbon that comes off. Right?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, if you were using a pica machine 
and if you had a light touch, you might not 
get a readable copy when you use hard- 
finish carbon paper. That is why I use 
medium carbon paper—and why you can, 
and should, use hard carbon paper.” 


I MUST have looked a little perplexed, 
for Jean made a little table on my note- 
book pad: 


If your And if your The finish you 

touch ts machine ts should use ts 

Average....:.-; eee Medium 
Elite...........Medium hard 

eee ee eee Medium hard 
occ nie erat Hard 


“T see,” I said. “I have a heavy touch; 
I use an elite machine; so, I should use a 
hard-finish paper.” 

“Exactly,” she said; “but don’t forget, in 
ordering carbon paper, to indicate, also, 
whether you want standard weight or light 
weight. It depends on the number of copies 
you make at a time, remember? You always 
should name both the weight and the fin- 
ish. See?” 

I did. 


Do you? 


We Still Use Their Word for It 


HOUGH many very ancient nations 

had a written language, paper was un- 
known until comparatively recent times. 
Some six thousand years ago, an unknown 
Egyptian genius discovered that writing 
material could be made from the reedlike 
papyrus. Only the inner pith, or biblos, as 
the Greeks called it, could be used. Individ- 
ual pieces of biblos, fastened together and 
called biblion, formed the first little book. 
The Romans borrowed from the Greeks 
the word biblia (plural of biblion), and 
mistakenly used it as a singular noun. Any 
book, regardless of its nature, was called 
a biblia. After the early Christians col- 
lected their sacred writings into a single 
book, it, too, was called biblia. srought 


into English as the word Bible, the mean- 
ing narrowed to the one “Book of Books.” 
But its spelling still serves as a reminder 
that the modern world is fortunate in hav- 
ing a writing material more plentiful and 
substantial than the pith of reeds!—The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Have You Ever Tried This 
on Your Typewriter? 


On a mule U find 

2 legs Bhind 

And 2 U find Bfore. 
U stand Bhind 

Bfore U find 

What the 2 Bhind B4, 


—Exchange 


ID you type it without error the first 

time? Our fingers are apt to balk at 
unaccustomed tasks. That’s the reason, we 
suppose, for the exact copying test included 
in Civil Service examinations—to discover 
which is master in each applicant’s case, his 
eye or his hand! 


Try It Yourself! 


(Continued from page 130) 


Ir you have gummed shipping labels or 
other gummed labels that you use quite 
frequently, and they start to curl because 
of the weather, try this: 

Cut two pieces of cardboard the same 
size as the labels, put the labels between, 
pull a few of the middle ones out slightly 
to facilitate accessibility, and place a rubber 


band around them.—Georgena Adclhardt 


Transcript of Miss Hough’s 
Notes 
(Shorthand on page 143) 


as long as this resolution has come up, to try to point 

out to you how it affects you and your family if city, 

county, and state employees are laboring for you with 

poor wages and unfair working conditions. I thank you. 
(Applause 


PRESIDENT COLLINS: You have heard the appeal 
of Delegate Smith from the police in Hartford, and 
fron Brother Thorp. president of the State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. The Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee votes concurrence in it If there are no 
objections from the delegates, that will be the action 
of the convention 

All in favor signify by the usual sign. 


DELEGATES Aye. 


PRESIDENT COLLINS: Opposed? It is a vote, and 
so ordered 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





ON CONVENTION REPORTING 


A helpful discussion of this branch of our profession, enter- 
tainingly presented here by an experienced hand at the job 


ALICE CARY GILCHRIST 


Guest Contributor 


NE of the first questions asked by 

a stenographer interested in the 

convention reporting field is apt to 
be, “What qualifications are necessary for 
success in this line?” From a reporting 
viewpoint, speed and accuracy in shorthand 
are essential. You should also possess ex- 
cellency in spelling and a working knowl- 
edge of English. The latter implies the 
ability ts correct errors of speech without 
losing the personality of the speaker. There 
is a quirk of human nature which reporters 
soon discover. It is this: The speaker 
whose diction is practically flawless will 
say, “I am speaking extemporaneously this 
afternoon. Smooth up any rough spots, 
will you?” 

On the other hand, after spending half 
an hour in editing the remarks of a speaker 
whose English is faulty, he is apt to greet 
you at the next convention of his organiza- 
tion with the words, “You are the first re- 
porter who ever took me just the way I 
spoke.” In the interim between conven- 
tions, a copy of the proceedings has been 
mailed to him. He liked his comments, 
not realizing that you transposed for se- 
quence; made his verbs agree with their 
subjects and his pronouns with their 
antecedents, and deleted repetitions. He 
reads the transcript of his remarks and 
finds his favorite expressions; sees the 
word “Applause” which greeted a certain 
statement, and “Laughter” following a 
story he related, and identification with 
the talk he thinks he made is complete. 


THE PERSONAL ANGLE. From a 
personal angle, you should be fond of 
travel; ready to meet changing plans 
without becoming upset, or willing to 
sacrifice most of your luncheon period to 
give a newspaper reporter some “dope” on 
the morning session, because he arrived too 
late for complete coverage. 

You must be ready for work at the time 
scheduled on the official program for 
opening the morning session, although you 
reported the banquet the previous night 


and are fairly certain the gavel will not 
sound for three-quarters of an hour. In- 
stead of regretting you can not sleep late, 
as some members are doing, remember they 
are not being paid for attendance; you are. 

Your availability at headquarters hotel 
for the period covered by the meeting is 
taken for granted. Some delegate may 
telephone to learn the names of the other 
members of his committee, just appointed, 
and you have that information. Occasion- 
ally a speaker will request permission to 
make “just a few changes” in his talk, and 
again your notes are essential. 

Upon arrival at the hotel, immediately 
after registering and unpacking, it is the 
part of wisdom to make a brief survey of 
the setup in the convention hall. Frequent- 
ly you will find but one table—a large one 
reserved for the officers. With the aid of 
the porter, or some handyman around the 
hotel, you locate a small table which stands 
firmly, indicate where you want it placed, 
and tip him for the service. The chances 
are that, two minutes before the opening 
of the session, the local chairman of ar- 
rangements will ask, “Do you find every- 
thing to your liking?” You smile and 
reply in the affirmative. You are fortunate 
if, in the interim during which you were 
eating breakfast, a huge bouquet or a 
pitcher of ice water has not been left on 
your reporting table! 


TOOLS FOR THE TRADE. My tools 
were acquired as need for them arose. The 
list is merely suggestive. Webster’s Inter- 
national was the first purchase. This was 
followed by a copy of the “World Al- 
manac.” An Atlas, a Bible containing a 
concordance, and a copy of Hoyt’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations” were trans- 
ferred from a personal library. The pur- 
chase of a Dorland’s medical dictionary was 
made after securing a medical booking, 
and has proved well worth its cost. 

The Concordance and Hoyt’s verify or 
correct quotations used by the speakers. It 
has proved somewhat disconcerting to dis- 
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cover Biblical quotations frequently sound 
correct when verification proves they have 
been slightly misquoted. Ifa delegate from 
Maryland mentions indistinctly the nam 
of his Congressman, or a small college in 
his State, the World Almanac is a clue to 
the desired information. An Atlas performs 
the same function for unfamiliar geographi- 
cal locations. 


THE INITIAL STEP. After a lawyer 
has been admitted to the bar, time is re- 
quired to build his clientele. Internes 1 
uur medical colleges spend some time in 
private practice before they consider a 
specialty, although that may be their final 
goal. An “apprenticeship” is also essential 
to a stenographer who plans to eng: i 
convention work. A newspaper office 
ideal field for this preliminary training 





When you open and equip an office, your 
expenditures will doubtless exceed your 
receipts for some time. Your office furniture 
and equipment are matters of individual 
taste. Since your initial contacts will be 
largely through correspondence, stationery 
of excellent quality, bearing your imprint, 
is a profitable investment. Your name and 
occupation will appear on your office door, 
and in the telephone directory. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. Having set 
your goal as a reporter, do not build a 
public stenographic service while waiting 
for convention bookings. Your local 
clientele feel your time belongs to them, 
and will resent your absence when a book- 
f the city for a week. 
On the other hand, convention secretaries 


ing takes you out « 


are invariably in a hurry for transcripts, 
and you will find it impossible to devote 
your entire time to this task because of the 
ybligation you feel to your local customers. 
Reporters and public stenographers offer 
widely different types of service, and 
“Never the twain shall meet.” 

You reply, “But I shall need the money. 
Granted: but you need something much 
more. That is sufficient practice so that 
your acquired speed will not be lost. One 
way to retain this speed is to ask some 
friend or member of your family to read 
to you. If your small brother volunteers, 
thank him. Do not criticize his lack of 
expression or mispronounced. words. Some 
speakers you will be called upon to report 
will have faults of speech more glaring, 


and it is excellent practice. 
Form the habit of reporting mentally 
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streetcar Conversations, and even the Sun- 
day sermon. It will not detract from your 
appreciation of the message, once you have 
become accustomed to reporting without 
pencil or paper. In your home, report 
radio speakers, and transcribe their com- 
ments at your office. This will prove an 
excellent builder of your shorthand vocabu- 
lary. Keep a small notebook for listing 
any words you have hesitated over in writ- 
ing, and practice these terms until they are 
written as readily as “Yours truly.” 
BUILDING BUSINESS. There is a 
recipe for clam chowder which says, “First, 
get your clams.” The question of securing 
conventions is quite as essential to the re- 
porter as is the procurement of clams to 
the cook. Subscribing to a magazine de- 
voted to the listing of convention dates, 
places of meeting, and addresses of officers, 
is an excellent method of obtaining first- 
hand information. Clipping bureau service 
is helpful and inexpensive. When you have 
proved your ability, the manager of the 
convention bureau of your local Chamber 
of Commerce may give you a list of meet- 
ings booked for your city. 

The selection of a reporter is the duty 
of the secretary of the organization, so 
your letter of application should be ad- 
dressed to him. Since reporters are engaged 
weeks and months in advance of the meet- 
ing, do not hesitate to write early. 

Many conventions do not employ the 
services of a reporter. As a rule, lodges, 
and educational and religious organizations 
are among this number. At one time the 
writer addressed the usual letter of applica- 
tion to the secretary of an Illinois Asso- 
ciation with rather a high-sounding title, 
unaware it was that of a secret order. The 
reply was to the effect he would be very 
glad to engage my services; but before 
doing so, he must have assurance I could 
give the password and ride the goat! Since 
a definitely feminine given name was signed 
to the letter, it was evident he was enjoying 
himself at my expense. 

Experience will teach the type of meet- 
ing on which it is unnecessary to expend 
time, stationery, and postage. Speaking of 
postage, it is perhaps needless to suggest a 
stamp for reply should be enclosed with 
each letter of application. 


ANOTHER AVENUE OF AP- 


PROACH. If you decide not to take the 
financial risk involved in opening an office, 
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Some Convention Notes 
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there is another approach. Contact the 
manager of a reporting agency and ask 
permission to demonstrate your ability by 
reporting one session of a convention 
gratis. Then prepare the transcript and 
submit it for comparison with that of the 
staff reporter. If your work stands this 
test, unless some deterrent factor enters the 
picture, you will find yourself engaged as a 
cub reporter, and given easy assignments 
until you have demonstrated your ability 
further. 


A HELPFUL TIP. Until your reputa- 
tion is established, it is an excellent idea 
to select in each convention you report 
some individual whom you consider out- 
standing: make a carbon of his address and 
mail it to him with a note referring to it 
as a complimentary copy. If your transcript 
is neat and accurate, you will receive a 
note of thanks, frequently accompanied by 
the statement that, if the writer can be of 
service to you, you may feel free to call 
upon him. 

File such letters alphabetically by cities. 
When making application to a secretary in 
Indianapolis, for example, if your files 
contain a letter from Mr. Robert Sterling, 
of that city, you are privileged to write, 
“Mr. Robert Sterling, of your city, is 
familiar with my work and has given it 
his endorsement.” By following — this 
practice, your list of endorsers will prove 
a real asset, since the endorsement of an 
acquaintance or friend of the secretary 
carries more weight than a score of let- 
ters from people unknown to him. 


YOUR TRANSCRIPT. The pages of 
your transcript should present uniformity 
of appearance. Pages with double spacing, 
marginal stop at 10 and paragraph indenta- 
tions at 20, with captions centered, present 
an attractive appearance. This uniformity 
should extend to upper and lower margins, 
as well. If the upper margins are slightly 
over, and lower slightly less than one inch, 
your ll-inch page will contain 27 lines. 
This will later serve as a guide in estimat- 
ing the transcript cost, whether a page or 
folio rate is used. (The latter term, in 
reporter’s parlance, is 100 words.) 

The sole purpose of punctuation is to 
enable the reader to interpret correctly 
the meaning of the speaker. If it does this, 
it is goad; otherwise, it is faulty. 

Be modern, but not freakish, in style. 
Since the dash has been divorced from 
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other punctuation marks for — several 
dtcades, it is surprising to find typists who 
still attempt to effect a reconciliation. There 
is no specific rule governing words writ- 
ten with hyphens. When in doubt, consult 
a recent authority. 

Consistency is essential. Earlier in this 
article, mention was made of newspaper ex- 
perience as a prelude to reporting work. 
Any one who has followed a “style sheet” 
assiduously for a few months will not be 
guilty of inconsistency in style when typing 
a convention transcript. 


BE THE PRINTER'S FRIEND. Use 
paper clips, rather than staples, for fasten- 
ing the pages; double space the copy; 
identify each page by some distinguishing 
feature as well as by its numeral, and the 
printers will call you blessed. If numerals 
are centered, the identification should ap- 
pear in the upper left-hand corner. It 
may consist of the surname of the speaker, 
an abbreviation for “Business Session” or 
for the word “Discussion,” as seems most 
descriptive of the subject-matter on the 
page. If a speaker hands you his manu- 
script for insertion in the record, mark it 
“Insert for page so-and-so,” and make cer- 
tain his name appears on each page. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to remind you that 
if you have made a page rate these insert 
pages are not to be included in making the 
charge. 


YOUR 
TION 

paid by the organization employing your 
services, unless a flat rate including these 
items has been agreed upon. Expenses are 


MONETARY COMPENSA- 


Traveling and hotel expenses are 


not advanced, so an accurate account of 
them must be kept for inclusion when pre- 
paring your statement to submit with the 
completed transcript. Do not follow the 
unethical practice of cutting rates. Keep 
them in line with those of reputable re- 
porters. 


THE FINAL BALANCE SHEET. You 
will find the pleasures of the work far out- 
weigh the inconveniences. Convention 
reporting offers variety in scenery, subject- 
matter, and people. There is no discrim- 
ination in rates because of sex. Every 
courtesy is extended to the reporter. You 
will travel first-class. A reservation will 
be made for you at the convention head- 
quarters hotel. The members will intro- 
duce their wives and other members of the 
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family. The same meetings reported year 
after year become, in reality, gatherings 
of friends. 


AN APT RETORT. While I was a 
student in shorthand school, this story was 
related: Once when Wendell Phillips 
was speaking in Boston, he was obliged 
to employ unusual tactics to obtain a 
hearing. The majority of the audience was 
hostile. They yelled and sang and com- 
pletely drowned his voice. The reporters 
were seated in a row immediately in front 
of the platform (their customary place). 
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Mr. Phillips made no attempt to address 
the howling audience, but leaned over and 
spoke in a low tone to the reporters. Soon 
the curiosity of the audience was aroused. 
They ceased to clamor and tried to hear 
what he was saying. Mr. Phillips looked 
at them and said quietly: “Go on, gentle- 
men; go on. I do not need your ears. 
Through these pencils I speak to thirty 
millions of people.” 

The story thrilled me then and it thrills 
me now, depicting, as it does, the im- 
portance of the reporter’s work, and the 
responsibility it entails to give it one’s best. 


WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Teachers Too, Win Diamond Medals 
Examiner A. A. BOWLE, Reports 





Robert W. Miller 


OBERT W. MILLER, a teacher in 
the Garfield Business Institute, 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, is 
another practicing preacher. He is teach- 
ing others to do what he himself can do 
—and that is to write shorthand rapidly. 
Quite recently he was awarded the Gregg 
Diamond Medal for taking dictation at 
200 words a minute and transcribing it 
with a high degree of accuracy. In re- 
sponse to our letter asking him to tell us 
his experiences, he had this to say: 

“To begin with, I want to give most 
of the credit to my dictator, who happens 
to have been my mother, Mrs. S. V. Mill- 
er. Besides the long hours of dictating 
at high speeds—which in my opinion de- 
serves a Diamond Medal in itself—she has 
cajoled, encouraged, pushed, and prodded 


me in those ‘low’ moments which any 
student of high speed shorthand encoun- 
ters at one time or another. 

“I started studying shorthand at ap- 
proximately the age of ten, under the 
tutelage of my father, who operated his 
own school and was a far better Gregg 
writer than I shall ever be. He started 
me out in shorthand to give me something 
to do in the mornings in the summer 
months before I went swimming in th 
afternoon. I suppose I covered three or 
four units of the theory book each sum- 
mer in that manner, until eventually I had 
waded through it all. 

“After graduating from the high school 
at Rochester, Pennsylvania, where I took 
the straight academic course, in 1934, I 
entered my mother’s school, Garfield Busi- 
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ness Institute—my father was by this time 
deceased—where I followed the secretarial 
course, attaining, I suppose, a fair 120 
words a minute in shorthand. After grad- 
uating, I took a position locally, in which 
I did everything from emptying the waste 
baskets to reporting various investigations 
in which the firm became involved—how I 
got away with it I shall never know! 
“After working for about a year, I en- 
rolled at Pennsylvania State College in, 
of all t 
which 


hings, the Pre-Medical course, from 
’ ] ) 


I was graduated with a B.A. degree 


in 1939. However, the pull of shorthand was 








too strong: so, immediately after gradua 
tion, I began my teaching in the Steno- 
graphic Department of d Business 
Institute. It was at tl that I be- 
came interested in reporting and high 
speed shorthand. My progress from one 
speed to the the vas perhaps slower 
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than it might have been because, with ten 
or twelve hours’ work each day, plus 
oodles of correcting (which seems to be 
the lot of any teacher), one cannot devote 
as much time to practice as he might like 
to. However, I have worked through all 
the reporting material issued by the Gregg 
company and have gained a good deal of 
experience in our local courts, and I am 
certainly glad that I have stuck to it: for 
I feel that the attainment of the Diamond 
Medal was worth every second it took to 

accomplish it 
‘And that, with the exception of a period 
spent in the good old United States Army, 
a : 


just about completes the history of me 


My favorite sports—ice skating and ten- 
nis, at which I manage a fair degree of 
proficiency, and basketball, strictly a spec- 
tator sport at my ripe old age!’ 


Mr. Miller is our 14th teacher Medalist 
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Correspondence and the Law 


LEO T. PARKER 


As condensed in The Advertiser's Digest, from 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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| The Price of Progress 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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The Transplanted Ghost 


WALLACE IRWIN 
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Electronic Servants 


INVENTION NEWS AND VIEWS 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the Paper Trade 
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